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n are cheaper than machinery. This 
Japanese pair spend long hot hours pumping water from ditch to paddy. 








Hong Kong’s Chinese shine when it comes to creative thinking. 


BY PAUL J. DUCHESNE, M.M. 


8 once when I was visiting a family, 
an old man, accompanied by a 
black dog, appeared in the yard. 
The man laid down a stand, about 
a foot high, on it the dog put its two 
front paws. Then with one of its 
hind paws, the dog pounded a 
knocker to attract attention. 

The old man held his hat in his 
hand. Someone waved the beggar 
away. His Bo Bo lay on the ground 
and no persuasion, no tug on its 
leash, no beating with a switch, 
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could move it away. Finally the 
lady of the house dropped two dimes 
in the man’s hat. Bo Bo watched 
her with eyes half open. When his 
master had the coins in hand, up 
jumped Bo Bo, his tail wagging. He 
was off with a bounce. 
At the Post Office in Hong Kong, 
a priest presented a package care- 
fully sealed with Scotch tape. Post 
Office rules forbid a parcel to be 
accepted, however well wrapped, 
unless it is tied with a string. 
I 





“How can I get a piece of string 
here?”” muttered the priest. Im- 
mediately a man was at his elbow, 

with a yard of cord; he offered to 
“tie the package for the priest. 
The tip will help buy the string 
man’s rice. 

These en- 
terprising 
Chinese are 
good examples 
of how people 
cope with 
Hong Kong’s 
population 
density. United 
Nations an- 
nual statistical report shows that 
there are 2,221 persons per square 
mile in Hong Kong as against 578 
in Japan and one person per square 
mile in Canada and Australia. 

Hong Kong used to be an entry 
port, a commercial center, a cross- 
road for buying and selling, unload- 
ing and reloading, exchanging. The 
island was a huge market town until 
the big spurt in industrialization 
came in late 1948 and early 1949, 
when mills and factories from Shang- 
haiwerepicked upalmost bodily and 
established in Kowloon. Along with 
the machinery, came hundreds of 
thousands of machine attendants; 
workmen crowded in to build the 
new factories. The factories in turn 
required public utilities. That 
meant employment for many. Hong 
Kong’s population moved up from 
eight hundred thousand in 1946 to 
almost two million in 1949. It was 
Hong Kong’s big boom. 

When Communist armies occu- 
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pied South China in 1949, there 
was a tremendous exodus from 
China. That raised Hong Kong’: 
population to its present two anda 
half million. 

Then the bubble burst. Competi- 
tion from Jap- 
an and other 
countries cost 


products so 
they had to make laws against im- 
ports from Hong Kong. Hong 
Kong’s businessmen, however, are 
not abashed. They are a keen far- 
sighted group, who have dared be- 
fore and won. Even in this reces- 
sion, they do not hesitate to build 
new factories and apartment houses, 
They put idle dollars to work. 

A wonder of the ages is that so 
many people can find employment 
in such a small area. I believe that 
it is the ingenuity, the patience, 
and the industry of the Chinese that 
havecreated many of the jobs. Some 
jobs don’t need doing; some are 
silly, but all are means of liveli- 
hood. The sideshow man who lets 
another man break with a sledge 
hammer a large stone on top of his 
chest — the man who swallows a 
flaming kerosene torch — these men 
work at non-essential jobs. Give 
them credit for knowing how to ex- 
tract their daily rice from those who 
can afford entertainment. ae 
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On the passenger plane from Guayara to Riberalta, Bolivia,, 
San Francisco's Father THOMAS COLLINS sat next to a little 
girl enrolled in his school. Noticing. the child had a new 
zold tooth, he inquired what had happened. "Nothing, Padre," 
she replied. "My mother gave it to me for a present because 

I passed my examinations last year." . . . Fathers ALBERT 
f00D, of Cambridge, Mass., and PAUL BORDENET, of Linton, Ind., 
busy over plans for building Maryknoll's first seminary in 
Africa. It will be in our Musoma mission. 


* * * 


Playing "suicide" has become popular among the 
children of destitute coal miners in Kyushu, Japan, 
reports Father TED KUECHMANN, of Manitowoc, Wisc. 
The two oldest children take the parts of parents, 
line their "children" up and "kill" them because 
"we do not have any more rice left." 

‘+ * 


Expelled from his leper colony in South China, Father JOSEPH 
SWEENEY, of New Britain, Conn., will leave shortly to begin 
“jwork for the lepers in Korea. Accompanying Feather SWEENEY to 

Korea will be veteran Father HUBERT M. POSPICHAL, of Elma, 
Iowa, who was first assigned to Korea in 1925. . . In the 
Boystown at Talca, Chile, newly arrived Father JOSEPH ENGLISH 
(Newburgh, N.Y.) thought he asked one of the boys to shine his 
shoes. He realized his mistake in Spanish when the boy re- 
turned a half hour later holding shoes filled with water. 


*+* + 


In San Jose, Bolivia, Father GORDEN N, FRITZ, of 
Newport, Minn., organized a vampire bat hunt. He 
equipped his schoolboys with long poles, and after 
dark one night led his army into the schoolhouse. 
Amid shouts, confusion and whacks, the bats were. 
either killed or driven out. . 


* * 


Monsignor WILLIAM F, KUPFER, of Flushing, N.Y., preparing to 
start seminary in his Formosa mission. Formosa has only three 
- . Visiting the Cochabamba cathedral, 
)Father JOHN B. GALLAGHER, of Oakland, Calif., found himself 
Calls for help through an iron grille eventually 
brought release. Next morning, reporting for Mass at the 
athedral, found himself locked out . . . Educational need: 
e@ half the people of the world cannot read or write. 





MISSIONERS 


OF 


GUADALUPE 


@ IN A RENOVATED private home in 
a suburb of Mexico City live twenty 
seminarians, eight priests and one 
bishop. This house is the heart of 
Mexico’s new foreign-mission soci- 
ety — Missioners of Guadalupe. 
The superior of the new society 
is Bishop Alonso E. Escalante, a 
Maryknoll Missioner, who once 
worked in Manchuria, and _ later 
headed the Maryknoll mission in 
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jungle Bolivia. In 1948 Bishop Esca- 
lante was transferred to organize 
the new Mexican mission society. 

The foundation of the seminary 
was the result of a long-standing 
desire of the Mexican bishops to do 
something effective for foreign mis- 
sions. The society is national in 
character, as is Maryknoll, and it 
will play a role in Mexican religious 
life much as does Maryknoll in the 
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New seminary under construction. 
S 


Mexican youth generously answered 
the mission challenge. Guadalupe 
began in 1948 and today has eighty 
seminarians and ten young priests. 


Maryknoll’s Bishop Escalante came 
from Bolivia to found and direct 
Mexico’s foreign-mission society. 








These seminarians of Guadalupe, relaxing at recreation, are drawn from all 
Mexico. They look forward to the day the society gets its first mission. 


United States. The Mexican people 
have taken to the new organization, 
and there is a long list of applicants. 
The Missioners of Guadalupe now 
number ten priests, twenty major 
seminarians and sixty minor semi- 
narians. Construction of a major 
seminary and motherhouse has been 
begun. In addition to Bishop Esca- 
lante, four Maryknoll priests were 
loaned to help in the formation of 
the first Mexican missioners. As 
priests were ordained, those Mary- 
knollers were assigned elsewhere. 
Bishop Escalante is expecting that 
the Holy See will shortly assign a 


mission territory. Then the Church 
in Mexico, which has suffered so 
much persecution at home, will 
take its rightful place in the world- F 
wide apostolate. 

The Mexican society is under the 
patronage of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe—national patroness of Mexico. 
All ordinations and other important 
ceremonies have taken place be- i 
neath the miraculous picture hang- 
ing over the main altar of her 
famous shrine. 

Maryknoll salutes this newest 
member of the Church’s mission 
team—the Missioners of Guadalupe! 


Bishop Escalante (opposite) ordains a new priest for the society in Mexico's 
famous Basilica of Guadalupe. The miraculous portrait is above the altar. 
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Streamlining Convert Work 


This missioner meets his big 


problem with a head-on attack. 


BY EVERETT F. BRIGGS. M.M. 


& NoT LONG ago, Father Leo Stein- 
bach acquainted upwards of 30,000 
people with the social teachings of 
the Catholic Church. He accom- 
plished this notable counterthrust 
at communism, in the very Moscow 
of Japan; fifty dollars paid for the 
ad that did the job. Our Lady of 
Fatima Guild in Pittsfield, Mass., 
and the League of Catholic Sales- 
men in Temple City, Calif., pro- 
vided the funds. 
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Father Steinbach had heard many 
Japanese admit that they were ig- 
norant of any solution for the po- 
litical and economic problems that 
beset Japan and the world, except 
that offered by Communists. 

Several hours after Father Stein- 
bach’s ad appeared, twenty people 
approached him, asking him for 
more details. 

One of Father’s newspaper ads is 
reproduced above. Here is how it 
looks in English: 


COMPLIMENTARY OFFER 


The world in general and Japan in 
particular are beset by many social 
problems such as: 

HYDROGEN WARFARE 

THE LABOR QUESTION 








THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
EMIGRATION 
CONTRACEPTIVE BIRTH CONTROL 
COEDUCATION 
Drawing from an experience of 
2,000 years the Catholic Church 
has a solution to offer. 
For printed information apply: 
MATSUZAKA CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


One of the most promising mis- 
sionary avenues whereby to reach 
the largest possible group is the 
press. This is the age of the literate 
man. These facts are particularly 
applicable in Japan, where the 
people are at least 98 per cent 
literate. The two largest daily news- 
papers have circulations in the 
millions 

Father Steinbach’s campaign to 
capitalize on the Japanese love of 
reading is the latest in a series of 
innovations he has brought to his 
work in Japan. His purchase of 
space in Japanese newspapers helps 
all missioners in the area. The 
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ads he runs bring Christ’s message 


to millions whom missioners other. } 


wise could not hope to contact. 


We are living in crucial times. § 


World history, perhaps for genera- 
tions to come, is being penned in 
far corners of the globe, which 
house the major segments of the 
human race. No part of the world is 
of more critical importance today 
than the Far East, which is generally 
aglow with the fires of communism. 

Among all the religious philoso- 
phies of the ancient world, only the 
Gospel of Christ was characterized 


by the world outlook and the prodi- ; -K 


gal self-sacrifice of its adherents. 
Now the secret of Christianity’s 
purpose and tenacity has leaked out. 
Communism has plagiarized the 
world vision and deathless devotion [f 
of the Church and adapted them for 
promoting its own amoral aims. |, 

Father Steinbach knows that the 
Japanese are hungry for the truth. 
Amid prevalent bad news, people 
in Japan are hankering for the 
“good tidings.” 

Who will reach them first? 
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Bus Ride 


BY THOMAS P. O’ROURKE, M.M. 


@ 1 poust if anyone will disagree when I say 
that all missioners should have some experience 
with a subway system. The hours spent on sub- 
way trains may guarantee survival on trips in 
mission land busses. 

From time to time, I venture aboard a bus to 
visit the flock in the hinterland of this Middle 
American city. Often I find myself in a line 
of individuals — all eager to make it as diffi- 
cult as possible for anyone else to board the 
bus. A seasoned traveler recognizes the need of 
a tactical approach. A small piece of luggage is 
a weapon to impede progress of other pushers. 

Once aboard, the struggle for standing room 
brings other tactics into play. The bus doesn’t 
have straps from which to sway; I find it con- 
venient to use, as a source of leverage, the metal 
bar running at eye level the length of the 
vehicle. Pilgrims on either side of me, even when 
tall enough, dast not encroach on what is mine 
by right of conquest. 

Such tactics have compensations. A couple of 
days ago, I struggled for more than an hour to ~ 
keep a mother and baby, seated in front of me, 
from being crushed. The mother got off at the 
first stop, after thanking me kindly for my atten- 
tions. Guess who got the vacant seat! a8 








Bishop Tomizawa, under whom 
Maryknollers work on Hokkaido 
Island, met me at the airport. I was 
there to make an official Society 
visitation. On the following day, 
we lunched with the bishop and 
with some half dozen of his Japanese 
priests. All of them are splendid 
men, well-equipped for their work. 
Next we went to Muroran, the 
first of the towns in which Mary- 
knoll priests are working. We were 
met at the railroad station by Father 
Joseph Maynard, the pastor, and 
Father Gorman. The Fathers have 
other mission stations, not far from 
the central city. 

Our next stop, Tomakomai, is 
where most of the newsprint of 
Japan is manufactured. The Japa- 
nese use a great deal of it. Fathers 
Hesler and Luckey were at the sta- 
tion to greet us. Again we enjoyed a 
two-day visit, including a reception 
by the Christians. 






















Bright and early we set out for the 
really rough country. After an hour 
we had to change at a place called 
Oiwake. We chewed sandwiches in 
the railroad station in Oiwake 
while waiting for the train to Shimi- 
zusawa, where much of Japan’s coal 
is mined. 

On arrival, we found Father Paul 
Touchette in a building that leaked 
like a sieve. He was busy carrying 
small coal stoves from one room to 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 





another, detaching them each time: 
from the chimney. 

The following day we went up 
another valley, to Y ubari, where 
the Mitsubishi coal mines are lo- 
cated. We found in that town a very 
fine group of Christians awaiting us, 








All through the Hokkaido area the 
Christian groups were indeed a joy 
to witness and very lovely people to 
meet. Some excellent missionary 
work was done in this area by a 
German Franciscan Father, who is 
well-known throughout the section 
where Maryknollers are working. 
After two days at Father Tou- 
chette’s place, we retraced our tracks 
to Oiwake and went on to spend the 
final two days with Father Edmond 
Ryan at Iwamizawa. Father Ryan’s 
place has the best physical set-up 
but it is nothing to boast about. 
His large rectory split in two during 
an earthquake a few years ago; it 
is now held together by iron rods. 
We were back in Sapporo on Sun- 
day to dine with the bishop. He is 
a dynamic and able administrator, 
and a father indeed, to all his priests. 
The following day all the Mary- 
knollers came to Sapporo, and we 
finished the visitation with a dinner. 
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Meet the Leung Family 










m' ‘you have lovely children,’ remarked Father Thomas Malone to a 
woman sitting near him in the dentist's waiting room in Hong Kong. 
Two children were beside her. 

‘Oh, but I have many more,’’ she smiled. ‘‘I have seven in all.” 

The conversion of the entire Leung family followed from this 
chance encounter: George and Mary Grace Leung, and the seven 
Leung children — Joseph, Irene, Julia, Mabel, Margaret, Peter, Paul 
— a delightful brood! When I met Joseph, his first question was, 
‘‘Have you ever seen any Redskins?"’ 

George Leung occupies a responsible position with the Hong Kong 
Cable and Wireless Co. For him, religion brought a deeper meaning, 
a completeness into his earnest but hitherto-purposeless life. For 
Mrs. Leung, religion meant wonderful peace, courage and strength. 

Five of the seven Leung children are already in school — all under 
Catholic auspices. Several are Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts. The evening 
Father Malone and I called, we found the family on their knees. 
“We're praying for Uncle,’ explained one of the children quite 
simply. ‘‘He was a pagan and an opium smoker. He just died. We 
asked God to be kind to him."’ yw 
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Father Peter Baptista, the Franciscan martyr, flanked by his helpers, preaches 


Christianity. This scene is from the film, ‘The Twenty-six Martyrs of Japan.” 


B MORE THAN a hundred years be- 


fore the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock, Saint Francis 


Xavier reached Japan and began 


teaching Christianity. After Xavier 


‘eft in an attempt to reach China, 
other Jesuits and Franciscans con- 
finued to spread the Gospel of 
Christ. By 1590, one-tenth of the 


people of Japan were Catholics. 

_ At that time Japan was a feudal- 
tic country, rich in the traditions 
of the samurai (opposite), and the 


olorful pageantry of Buddhism. 


Once Upon a Time.... 


Japan in those days was ruled by 
the dictator Hideyoshi. At first fa- 
vorable to Christianity, Hideyoshi 
later turned against the new reli- 
gion and began a terrible persecu- 
tion to wipe it out. 

Six Spanish Franciscans, three 
Japanese Jesuits, and seventeen lay- 
men — two of them mere boys — 
were the first to be martyred. After 
a terrible journey across Japan, they 
died by crucifixion near the city of 
Nagasaki — which in our own time 
is a great Christian center. ae 


=~ 
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@ wipEyosni had been turned 
against Christianity by the Bud 
dhists, who were jealous of the rapid 
progress made by the new religion 
Buddhism was a religion of ethica 
culture that did not deeply tou 
the soul of man. The Buddhist 
(above and right) liked ceremo e 
pomp and color. In all their tet 
centuries in Japan, they could boast, 
of no disciple like St. Paul Niki, who 
from his cross at Nagasaki preached 
“like a dying man to dying men.] 
Or like eleven-year old Ludovi C0 
(left), who lookzd down from ht 
cross with happiness that God hag 
granted him martyrdom and if 
would go straight to heaven. Thes 
were but a few of the foundatic 
stones for Christianity in Japan. @ 
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The Christians were dragged from their 
homes (above) to martyrdom on crosses 
at Nagasaki (below). On this heroic 
foundation the modern Japanese Church 
was built. (Opposite) Corpus Christi 
at a Maryknoll mission outside Kyoto. 























INTERVIEW Bs 


“We Will 


Need Help 


for a Long Time...” 














Bishop Paul Ro (pronounced No in Korean) is a 
dynamic little man who leads the largest vicariate, 
population-wise, in Korea. His great-grandfather be- 
came a Christian while the Church was being persecuted. 
Eighty priests just disappeared during the Korean war. 
All but five of his priests are among the missing. The 
theme that runs through this interview is a deep gratitude 
to America for the help it has given to Korea, and a 
dauntless determination to capitalize on present oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of Christianity. Many of his 
converts are intellectuals. He’d like to get scholar- 
ship opportunities for them here in the United States. 




















Q Where is your vicariate, Bishop? 
A Seoul, the capital of Korea. 
Q How large is your vicariate? 

A Before the Red invasion I had 
four provinces, but I lost Huang 
Province that lies in North Korea. 
Now I have three provinces. Two 
years ago, I turned one province 
over to the French missionary 
Fathers and now I am preparing to 
turn another over to Maryknoll. 

Q How many people live in your 
whole vicariate? 

A Six million. 
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Q Were you born into a Christian 
family, Bishop? 

A Yes, I am a third generation 
Christian. 

Q Then your grandfather goes back 
to the time of the martyrs. Where were 
you educated? 

A I studied in Seoul. 

Q Where you ordained in Seoul? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you become a Bishop? 

A In 1942 during the war—just 
at the start of the Japanese war. 

Q What is the main occupation of 
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the people in your vicariate? 

A Mostly farmers. 

Q Do the people themselves earn 
enough to eat? 

A For the last three years the 
rice has been very good. 

Q How is the housing situation there? 

A During the war everything 
was destroyed and now they are 
building things up. 

Q Do you know how many people 
there are in South Korea who do not have 


| ahouse to live in? 


A There are very many people, 
about a million. 

Q Have you any idea how many 
Korean people died from the war? 

A About 50,000 people. 

Q That includes the refugees? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know how many orphans 
there are in Korea? 

A I can’t say exactly, but I have 
eight orphanages in Seoul with 
1,200 children. 

Q How many Christians have you in 
Seoul? 

A In the whole city there are 
25,000. There are 60,000 Chris- 
tians in my vicariate. 

Q Hew does that compare with before 
the war? 

A Itis more than before the war. 
As yet, we do not have the exact 
statistics. 

Q Is that due to refugees who ai: 
coming in? 

A There are many conversions. 

Q Do you know how many conver- 
stons there are a year? 

A 15,000 adult conversions in all 
of Korea last year; 5,000 in Seoul. 
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Too bad you can’t meet Bishop Ro 
in person. His smile is contagious. 


Q That is very good. How many cate- 
chists do you have? 

A Three hundred. 

Q That is quite a lot. Are they all 
paid for by the mission? 

A They areallvoluntary workers. 

Q Then you would say that the peo- 
ple’s attitude toward the Church has 
changed very much? 

A Yes. 

Q Why would you say this has 
happened? 

A Because of the war and much 
suffering. The people are looking 
for peace of mind. 

Q Haven't the Korean people always 
been very religious? 

A Yes they have. The people now 
have a need for religion and when 
they hear about the Catholic reli- 
gion they want to find out what it 
is. Therefore, they go and study it. 
The people are also very much im- 
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INTERVIEW 




































ressed by all the material help 
that comes from the Catholics in the 
United States and they want to find 
out more about these people who 
give them this help. 

Q You would say that these Chris- 
tians who are coming in now have a 
strong faith? 

A Yes, because in Korea there is 
much trouble now and people want 
to have some morality. The people 
are impressed by the fact that when 
the priest gets relief goods he gives 
it to all the people and not just to 
Catholics. 

Q What is the greatest obstacle to 
conversion work in Korea? 

A The people need to eat. They 
are hungry and they have a hard 
time making a living so they think 
about that very much. 

Q Have you any idea how many 
Christians were martyred by the Reds? 

A Many thousands. Eighty 
priests just disappeared. Many 
more Sisters. I do not know the 
exact number. 

Q The sister of John Chang was a 
Maryknoll Sister and she disappeared. 

A Yes, she is dead. 

Q Have you ever heard from Bishop 
Hong? 

A No, we think he is dead. As for 
myself, I had fifteen parishes and 
seventeen priests. I lost all but five 
and the rest just disappeared. These 
twelve priests are certainly dead. 
We found two bodies and the other 
ten certainly met the same fate. Of 
fourteen parishes in Seoul, four 
were completely destroyed. Out- 
side the city of Seoul five churches 
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were completely destroyed. 

Q That makes nine of your parishes 
that were completely destroyed? 

A Yes and the others were dam- 
aged. 

Q Have you rebuilt those parishes? 

A Yes, I’ve rebuilt some and the 
others are being repaired as fast 
as possible. We are also starting 
new parishes. From January last, 
the Army has given us materials. 

Q The Army helps? 

A Yes. We have been building 
churches, schools and orphanages 
and have constructed six new 
churches. We now have four more 
ready for dedication. 

Q That is very good! Where do you 
get the money from? 

A Oh, that’s my big problem! 
The Army gave me some materials, 
but they only gave me about one 
fourth of what is needed and the 
rest the people must pay for. 

Q But the people are poor? 

A Oh, yes, I have a very big prob- 
lem! That is why I have come to 
America. I am hoping that Ameri- 
cans will help. 

Q Do you remember Bishop Byrne? 

A Yes, all Korean people liked 
him. A big, big loss for Korea! 

Q When did you last see him? 

A [had to go to Rome for my ad- 
limina visit in May, and in June the 
Communists came. Bishop Byrne 
was in Korea since 1946 and he was 
consecrated in 1949. It was a big, 
big day and a big, big cerémony. 


Many people witnessed it. When I f 


went to Rome, I was going to come 


to the United States afterwards and | 
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eee INTERVIEW 


he gave me many letters of intro- 
duction. I still have these letters. 
While I was in Europe the war came 
so I could not come to America as 
planned. Instead I had to hurry 
back to Korea so I did not use the 
letters. I was delayed in Hong Kong 
for twenty days and could not get 
transportation. Finally, I got to 
Japan. It was probably God’s plan 
because if I had gone to Seoul, I 
might be dead. 

Q Maybe God needed you to come to 
America to rebuild the Church after the 
war. Maybe that ts why He kept you in 
Japan. Do many people in Seoul re- 
member Bishop Byrne? 

A Oh, yes! 

Q What do you think will happen to 
Korea when American aid ends? Do you 
think that Korea will be able to take care 
of itself? 

A No, Korea will need help for a 
very long time yet. It is to thank the 
American people for this help that 
I have come here. 

Q What do you think is the future of 
Korea? 

A We hope for unification with 
the north, but it is not easy. 

Q What is the future of the Church 
in Korea? 

A It is very promising. Now all 
Korean people are friendly with the 
Catholic Church. We are getting 
many converts; many intellectuals 
are coming into the Church. Many 
of our converts come from colleges 
and schools and now we have or- 
ganized an association of students. 

Q Do you have many Catholic teach- 
ers? 
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A No,weneed many, many more. 

Q Are you making any arrangements 
Sor training Catholic students? Are you 
sending many to colleges in the United 
States? 

A Weare trying to train teachers 
and I am sending some to the 
United States. I have already a few 
here, and they are studying hard. 

Q Would youlike to get more over here? 

A Yes, but we cannot afford it. 

Q Would you like to get scholarships? 

A Yes, but they are very difficult. 
I have already visited many uni- 
versities and have asked for schol- 
arships, but they told me that they 
cannot help. 

Q How many seminarians do you 
have, Bishop? 

A I have in my major seminary 
82 students—in the minor seminary, 
165. However, these are for all of 
Korea. But the majority come from 
Seoul vicariate. 

Q Do you have many vocations? 

A Yes, the boys come to us despite 
the difficulties under which they 
live. The minor seminary was de- 
stroyed in the war. After the war, 
when we went back to Seoul, there 
was no seminary so we had the boys 
live in a small house and go to 
school in tents which we set up. 
Although it was difficult we felt 
that it was very important because 
the seminary gives life to the Church 
and without priests we would not 
have a Church. We were able to get 
a bigger building for our major sem- 
inary and we brought the minor 
seminarians to live with the major 
seminarians and they are now in 
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the same house. 

Q Do you have many seminarians in 
Rome? 

A Ihave seven in Rome, thirteen 
in France, two in Canada and two 
young priests in Belgium. Last year 
I started to build a minor seminary. 
I got some property for the minor 
seminary. Every day for two 
months, four bulldozers came over 
from the Army, but I must go very 
slow because I have no money. I 
wrote to Rome and asked Rome for 
money and they sent me $20,000 
but that is not enough. Then I 
wrote to all the bishops in the 
United States and I got some help. 
So I decided to at least start. Before 
Christmas, we finished one-third of 
the seminary — one wing. The final 
seminary will hold 300 boys. It is 
a big program trying to build a sem- 
inary, very difficult. 

Q How many schools do you have? 

A I have four middle schools, 
four high schools and three primary 
schools. 

Q Does every child in Korea have the 
opportunity to go to school? 

A Yes, they all go to primary 
school, but not all can go to middle 
school and high school. Many fam- 
ilies are too poor to send them. 

Q What are the main needs of the 
Korean people now? 

A We need food and clothingand 
medical aid. We have enough rice. 

Q How long do you think you will 
need this help? 

A Many years. 

Q Are there many doctors in Korea? 

A Not so many. We have some, 
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but the Army takes them. There 
are not many left for the people. 

Q How can the American people best 
help Korea? 

A By continuing to send food, 
clothing and medicine and by pray- 
ing for the Korean people. They 
can also help with money. Yes, 
money for building. 

Q How long do you think it will 
be before you will not need foreign mis- 
stoners? 

A Not very soon. It won’t be for 
a long time—at least two genera- 
tions. We have about 160 priests 
and with the missionaries, about 
280. 

Q Are there any Catholics in the Gov- 
ernment? 

A Yes, the Minister of Homes is a 
Catholic. 

Q I take it that the President is grate- 
ful for all the help that has come from 
America? 

A Yes and whenever Cardinal 
Spellman comes to Korea, the Pres- 
ident sees that he gets a big recep- 
tion. Cardinal Spellman is a very 
good friend of Korea. 

Q Do you see Monsignor Carroll, our 
Maryknoller? 

A Very often, oh yes! I see him 
very often and he has done much 
for Korea. Monsignor Carroll main- 
tains very good relations with all 
the officials, both American and 
Korean. 

Q Have you anything you wish to 
add, Bishop? 

A Iam especially happy to come 
and visit at Maryknoll. 

Q Thank you, Bishop. 
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FATHER FELIX McGOWAN, OF NEW 
ROCHELLE, N. Y., LABORS ALONG 
THE RIVERS IN JUNGLE BOLIVIA. 
TO HELP HIS PEOPLE RISE ABOVE 
THEIR STATE OF STARVATION, HE 
HAS BEGUN A PROJECT TO CLEAR 
100,000 ACRES OF JUNGLE LAND. 





‘IN THE CLEARANCE, THE PEOPLE 
HAVE A TOWN, A CHURCH, SCHOOL, 
SOCIAL HALL, DISPENSARY AND 
EQUIPMENT TO RAISE FOOD AND 
FACILITIES TO PREPARE RAW RUB- 
BER AND BRAZIL NUTS FOR MARKET. 












MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 

Dear Fathers: Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
| Priest | Brother __ Sister 

(Check one.) | understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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The HAYES BROTHERS 
and the MASS 


Fathers Edward 7. and Paul 7. 
Hayes are priests of the Archdiocese 
of Newark. Father Edward was 
ordained in 1941 and Father Paul 
in 1948. Among the many written 
works that this priest team has pro- 
duced is a pamphlet published by 
America Press, “‘The Catholic 
Church and Race Relations.”” Our 
thanks to the Hayes brothers for 
their gracious permission to reprint 
portions of this hard-hitting thought- 
provoking pamphlet of meditations 
on the implications of the prayers 
of the Liturgy that are dear to the 
hearts of Catholics everywhere. 
Your missal will mean more to you 
after reading this. 














@ NOT UNCOMMONLY a person comes 
to realize the shocking contradic- 
tion between racism and the funda- 
mental principles of Christ, and 
exclaims: ““Why doesn’t the Catho- 
lic Church do something about it?” 

Actually the Church is doing 
something about it. The Church is 
speaking out daily in terms which 
are unmistakable. No Catholic who 


really understands the Holy Sacri- 
26 













































fice of the Mass and the doctrine of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, and follows 
out that knowledge in his own life, 
can violate social justice. 

Helen Caldwell Day was a young 
Negro nurse whoentered the Church 
while still in her twenties. She had 
experienced the fears, anxieties 
and sufferings that the word “dis- 
crimination” can mean. Here is 
what the Catholic faith and the 
Mass meant in her life: 

“Then when I went to chapel to 
Mass in the morning, I lost all my 
self-consciousness, because I was 
no longer a stranger to these people 
but one with them. It was a wonder- 
ful thing to offer again with Christ 
and all the Christians of the world 
His perfect sacrifice to His Father.” 
(Color Ebony. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1951.) 

As I kneel before the altar, side 
by side with my fellow-Catholics 
ready to assist at Mass, I must re- 
member that what I am about to do 


| issomething much more important 


than kneeling down in my room for 


| morning prayers. It is very differ- 
' ent from kneeling in church for 
| Benediction. The Mass was given to 


us by Christ Himself and it is an 


| official, public and social prayer of 
| the Catholic Church. When I kneel 


for other prayers, they are merely 
mine. When I assist at Mass, I am 


| united to 450 million other Catho- 
_ lics of every race and color through- 
| out the world. 


The priest who celebrates Mass is 
not offering a private prayer. He 
is officially appointed and conse- 


| crated to act in the name of the 


community. The Mass, then, is an 
official prayer of the whole com- 





munity. The Mass is a sacrifice 
offered by all Catholics. It there- 
fore must have social implications. 

Religion is not something purely 
personal. We are not living in a 
spiritual vacuum. The doctrines of 
the Mystical Body of Christ, the 
dignity of human nature — of all 
human nature — and the brother- 
hood of man under the Fatherhood 
of God; these are truths to be reck- 
oned with. The Catholic Church 
proclaims them to the world. They 
breathe forth from the words of the 
Mass every moment of the day in 
some part of the world. 

The priest, standing at the foot 
of the altar, begins Mass with the 
Sign of the Cross — “‘In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” The very opening 
words of the central act of worship 
of our religion, coming down from 
apostolic times, forge another link 
in the chain uniting us with the 
founders of Christianity and with 
Christ Himself. As the priest re- 
peats those ancient words, we might 
well recall how those same words 
fell from the lips of our Saviour 
Himself when He proclaimed one 
of the fundamental tenets of our 
faith: “You... must go out making 
disciples of all nations . . . in the 
name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 
28:19). All were to become follow- 
ers of Christ. All nations and all 
races were to be recipients of the 
divine love in the name of the Trin- 
ity. The arms of the three Divine 
Persons are open to embrace all. 
Among Christ’s followers there is 
no room for distinction of race or 
nationality or color. 
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The priest ascends the steps and 
kisses the altar. Several times 
during the Mass this sign of re- 
spect is shown for the relics which 
‘are sealed in the altar stone. In ev- 
ery altar where Mass is said, there 
must be enclosed parts of the bodies 
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of two men or women who shed 
their blood for the faith of Christ. 
Amidst the ranks of these saints and 
martyrs distinction of race or na- 
tionality is unthinkable. The Cath- 
olic liturgy makes no distinction, 
and if we are Catholic, neither 
may we. 

Going to the missal, the priest 
begins the special prayers for the 
Mass of the day with the Introit. 
Time and again through the course 
of the Church year, an eloquent les- 
son on social and interracial jus- 
tice is preached in the language 
of the day’s Mass. The Introit on 
July 1, the Feast of the Precious 
Blood of Our Lord, begins with this 
reminder to the Catholic world in a 
statement addressed to Christ: ‘‘Out 
of every tribe, every language, every 
people, every nation Thou hast ran- 
somed us with Thy Blood and given 
us to God’ (Apoe. 5:9). Christ’s 
blood was shed for all. Christ’s life 
was given to redeem all. Have we 
any right to put limits on that in 
our twentieth century? 


ak 





This prayer is followed by the 
Epistle, a reading from a part of 
a letter of one of the apostles, 
containing words which not un- 
commonly stand as a rebuke and 
stark reminder of modern sin and 
injustice. The words of the Epistle 
for the 17th Sunday after Pentecost 
remind us of the universal Father. 
hood of God and the unity of the 
Mystical Body. 

It is so easy for one living in com- 
fortable, secular surroundings to 
accept the doctrine of Christ’s 
Mystical Body in theory and to ig- 
nore its practical applications. The 
suffering of our fellow-Catholics 
in Europe or Asia, the social in- 
justices here at home, the misery 
of the slums can mean so little to 
us. But we cannot in conscience 
dismiss those things so lightly; we 
cannot shrug off our duties toward 
our fellowmen. We are all mem- 
bers of the same Body, with Christ 
as the Head. We are reminded by 
Christ and the liturgy that the 
Mystical Body is comparable to our 
own bodies. An injury to one mem- 
ber affects the whole body. We must 
be solicitous for the health and 
well-being of every member. 

To put this principle into prac- 
tice in its fullest meaning, one need 
not go to East Europe to witness 
at first hand the sufferings of per- 
secuted Catholics; or go to other 
areas to succor the sick and famine- 
stricken. Applications of the doc- 
trine and opportunities to put it 
into practice will be found in plenty 
in our daily environment. 

As we move on to the Gospel of 
the Mass, our mind easily brings be- 
fore us many of the forceiul teach- 
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ings of Christ on social justice. 
There is the Gospel on the Last 
Judgment: “When you did it to one 
of the least of My brethren here, 
you did it to Me.” We have Christ’s 
own word for it — whatever un- 
charitableness, discrimination or 
injustice we practice here, is un- 
charitableness or injustice against 
Christ. However difficult that truth 
may be to fathom or accept, Christ 
has warned us to accept it and to 
act accordingly. 

Then there is the incident of 
Christ and the Samaritan woman 
related in the Gospel for the Friday 
after the third Sunday in Lent (John 
4:5-42). She was a foreigner and 
one of a group with whom Jews re- 
fused to associate. In a word, it was 
a case of “Jim Crowism” in Christ’s 
day. How did Christ act? He took 
the initiative by sitting down and 
talking to her. If we are to imitate 
Christ, to carry out His teachings 
in our own life, perhaps we shall 
have to violate some conventions 
as He did. 

And then there are those Gospels 
on charity and love of neighbor. 
Can we refuse a Negro a job, or put 
him out of our store, or shun a 
person because of his nationality, 
or make slighting remarks toward 
racial or national groups—and still 
honestly claim to be a Christian, 
a follower of Christ, whose funda- 
mental teaching was love? The 
Scriptures leave no room for doubt 
or hypocrisy on this question of jus- 
tice and love in relations with fel- 
lowmen: “If a man boasts of loving 
God, while he hates his own brother, 
he is a liar’? (I John 4:20). And if 
we read the Gospels correctly it is 
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not a question of the feeling of love, 
but love manifested by our actions; 
and not love toward those whom 
we pick and choose, but toward 
all. 

As we join with the priest in the 
Offertory, we recall that the offer- 
ing of the bread and wine is a sym- 
bol of our own offering to Christ. 
Can we put aside His almost stern 
reminder: “If thou art bringing thy 
gift, then, before the altar, and re- 
memberest there that thy brother 
has some ground of complaint 
against thee, leave thy gift lying 
there before the altar, and go home; 
be reconciled with thy brother first, 
and then come back to offer thy 
gift” (Matt. 5:23-24). 

In the light of those words, what 
of the “Sunday Catholic” who is 
guilty of violations of social justice 
on the other six days of the week? 
Can he in good conscience forget 
his actions during the week and 
come on Sunday to offer his gift, 
his Mass, with the priest at the 
altar? 
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The heart and center of the Mass 
is the point at which through the 
heaven-shaking words of the priest, 
“This is My Body . . . This is the 
chalice of My Blood,” Christ’s own 
Body and Blood become present 
upon the altar. The consecration is 
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My Sacrifice and Yours 













Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 
DEAR FATHERS: 


I understand that I and all Maryknoll benefactors are remembered 
in more than 640 Masses offered up weekly by Maryknoll Missioners. 

I wish to help you train the 700 young Americans preparing to be 
foreign-mission priests in the Maryknoll seminaries, so that I shall have 
a share in the Masses they will offer later in faraway mission lands. 

Please use my gift of $.............. toward the $500 needed to 
educate one Maryknoll seminarian for one year. When I can do so, I will 
send other gifts for this purpose. 
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the climax of the Mass. It is a re- 
newal of Calvary. Christ’s cruci- 
fixion was the first elevation of the 
Host. On Calvary, Christ’s Blood 
was poured out to win the grace of 
salvation for every human soul. In 
the Mass, the merits won at the 
price of that Blood are distributed 
to us. And the Catholic Church will 
not have us forget that no one is ex- 
cluded from the merits of that 
Blood. Pope Pius XII, seeing the 
need for reminding the world, and 
particularly Catholics of this funda- 
mental truth, spoke out in unmis- 
takable ‘words in his encyclical on 
the Mystical Body (1943): 

“Men may be separated by na- 
tionality and race, but our Saviour 
poured out His Blood to reconcile all 
men to God through the Cross, and 
bade them all unite in one Body.” 

We can never become individual- 
istic about the Mass. When we kneel 
before the altar to join with the 
priest at Mass, that is one time we 
must go Socialist. Every Catholic 
shares in the fruits of every Mass. 
No matter how unknown or obscure 
a Catholic may be; were he to die 
forgotten by friends and relatives; 
yet Christ and the Church will not 
forget him. He shares just as we 
do in the fruits of the Masses offered 
on thousands of altars daily. Per- 
haps the benefits of a Mass we 
heard will have a share in his sal- 
vation. Perhaps the fruits of some 
Mass at which a few African natives 
or Chinese peasants are present 
will be the means of helping us 
toward heaven. 

Shortly after the consecration, 
the priest recites the “Our Father.” 
Christ Himself taught the world 
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this prayer; so it is fitting that it 
should find a place in the Mass. | 
Without going any further than | 
the opening phrase, the twentieth 
century world can learn an impor- 
tant lesson. Every race and every 
nation — Europeans or Americans, 
Negro or white, Jews or Aryans — 
all have an equal right to say “Our 
Father, who art in heaven.” 

It is bad enough for modern 
pagans to reject the doctrines of the 
universal Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man and the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, but it is infi- 
nitely worse for modern Christians 
who proclaim belief in these truths 
to reject them in their daily lives. 
“Woe to you hypocrites!” 

The eyes of the world are on 
America — on the place of that one 
man in ten in America. Newspapers 
in India have headlined racist inci- 
dents. Radios in Moscow proclaim | 
the ills suffered by minority groups 
in America. 

Everyone who lives the tenets of 
Catholicism -—- has the source of 
inspiration and strength and the 
impelling motives to “help our 
brother.” 

In the last analysis, the solution 
to this problem is a spiritual one 
— the putting of Christ’s princi- 
ples to work. 
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Oli Kerehy 
_of the North 


«x 


People everywhere think of Christ 
and His mother as their,own. They 
picture the Holy Family in sur- 
roundings they themselves know. 


Recently we asked Joseph W. 
Little to paint his conception of 
Our Lady of the North. His study 
caught the beauty of Our Lady. 


Two airmen at Sondrestrom Air 
Base, Joseph A. Manzo, of Bridge- 


port, Pa., and Benito Bueno, of 
Hawthorne, N. J., have now made 
a copy of Mr. Little’s painting. 


Their copy hangs in the base’s 


Traffic Section. Flyers taking off . 


into the Arctic vastness are re- 
minded that Mary flies with them. 











New 1955 
Christ Child Christmas Cards 


Maryknoll’s Christmas cards charmingly 
and tenderly portray the Christ Who came 
to Bethlehem and later died on Calvary 
for rich, poor, black, white and yellow of 
every land on earth. 


For the truly Catholic Christmas message 
of joy to all people use Maryknoll’s own 
Christ Child Christmas Cards for your 
greetings. You will be pleased with their 
beauty and charm. 


Cellophane package of 21 different 
cards and envelopes $1.00 
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The Tooth Stealer 


BY THOMAS F. McDERMOTT, M.M. 


@ HE BEGAN by asking me to say Mass for a 
person he did not know. He saw the question 
mark on my face, and out came his story: ~~ 

‘Padre, I was helping to dig a grave to bury 
a friend. Accidentally we uncovered the remains 
of another corpse. You know how it is, Padre, on 
those occasions. There is always wine to drink, 
and I had taken some. I noticed a tooth, so I 
picked it up and put it in my pocket. The very 
next day my teeth began to ache; my jaw swelled 
up. I’ve been to several dentists but they can’t 
help me. Now I want to have a Mass said for the 
former owner of the tooth. I’m sorry I stole it. 
The Mass will be my way of asking him to for- 
give me and punish me no longer.” 

The speaker was frightened, not because he had 
stolen, but because of what he had stolen. If it 
had been a horse or even a bank he would not 
have been too disturbed, but not a corpse’s tooth. 

Fear of the dead is prevalent here in Licanten, 
Chile. Often we are asked to bless haunted 
houses, where things go flying through the air or 
a knocking on the walls at night chases people 
out, so the instigator can inherit the property. 

A cross marks the spot where someone has met . 
death. A shrine is erected where candles are 
faithfully burned and favors asked. The dead one 
was either some kind of martyr or a criminal for 
people to fear; the living take nochances. Bm 









































EDITORIAL: 





ANNIVERSARY 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


@ THIRTY-SIX years ago this month 
one of the founders of Maryknoll, 
Father Thomas Frederick Price, 
lay dying in a hospital in Hong 
Kong. Father Price was a man who 
spent the best years of his life in the 
arduous home-mission work of the 
most backward Catholic districts 
in this country. 

It might be wondered why God 
took a man so thoroughly identified 
with home-mission work, and chose 
todevelop himasa protagonist of for- 
eign-mission work. The answer lies 
in the word “development.” It lies 
also in the scope that Father Price 
envisaged in the very beginning of his 
mission labors in North Carolina. 

As a young priest, Father Price 
was animated, not merely by the 
need for local expansion that he saw 
with his eyes, but by the universal 
need of spreading the Faith that he 
cherished in his heart. This was 
strengthened by his conviction as 





to the apostolic character of his 
priesthood. He knew he was com- 
missioned by ordination to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He 
showed this by identifying himself 
in his earliest years with every 
promising mission effort. 

Father Price was a man manifestly 
led by God in all his actions. He 
was noted as a man of prayer. Yet 
he was also a man of intense action, 
as the mere record of his life suf- 
ficiently indicates. From the day 
he was ordained, he circulated end- 
lessly through the villages of North 
Carolina. He became the zealous 
initiator and organizer of several 
foundations designed to provide 
for the future evangelization of his 
native State. He conducted a maga- 
zine to stimulate mission zeal. These 
accomplishments demanded inces- 
sant activity. 

From the time of his association 
with the foundation of Maryknoll, 


This Month’s Cover 


IT FITS the tempo of our day and the spirit of Mary- 
knoll’s work to present on our covers the strong faces 
of plain people like the Guatemalan man this month, 
who live as the great majority of mankind, in material 
want that often keeps souls from knowing their spiritual 
want. Maryknoll’s call is to serve the needy of the earth. 
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he plunged into the active role of 
making our work known up and 
down America. When the develop- 
ment of our Society called for the 
launching of an actual mission in 
the Orient, he led the first group; 
and this was followed by nine 
months of zealous work and active 
planning for the new mission, until 
death called him. 

The life of Father Price is a living 
demonstration of the fact that there 
isno opposition between prayer and 
activity; rather, a tremendous and 
necessary interrelation. No man 
could be more active than Father 
Price, and no man could be more 
prayerful. Is it difficult to see the 
explanation? May we not say that 
he was active because he prayed, 
and that he prayed because he was 
full of active zeal? 


“we reached so few and accon- 
plished so little!” This is the cry ofa 
pessimistic objector to Father Price’s 
short mission career in China. In 
certain fleeting moments of de- 
pression, when all his efforts seemed 
to freeze in the chill air of pagan 
indifference, did that find an echo 
in the mind of Father Price? He 
had occasionally to remind himself 
that, if he should bring but one soul 
home to God, he would have 
wrought a work of unutterable 
glory, in view of the heavenly des- 
tiny of that one conquest. Spiritual 
achievements can’t be counted: in- 
finity is the measure of a single 
victory, and eternity its duration. 

Besides, we never know how many 
we do reach. A lay woman convert 
of eminence was started on her road 
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Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


to God by a momentary glimpse of 
an old Irish mother at prayer. Did 
that devout soul know what a con- 
quest she had made for God? 

Let us say that Father Price did 
convert only one person — a record 
that would be extremely rare in 
even the briefest career. Who could 
count the conversions that, by per- 
sonal influence and natural increase, 
would normally flow from that one 
convert? And what if his convert 
turned out to be extraordinary — 
a Francis Xavier or a Beda Chang? 
Up on those heights, numbers do 
not seem important. And ifany man 
thinks it impossible for an Oriental 
to climb those heights, he is not the 
man to consult for a knowledge of 
Orientals. a8 
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Some snake! A .22 bullet through his head only makes him mad. 


BY DISMAS HARNESS, M.M. 


@ six pays after my arrival in 
Riberalta, I was traveling up the 
Beni River, as Brother mechanic on 
Father Joseph Flynn’s 30-foot cabin 
boat, which is, powered by a 34 hp. 
inboard engine. The arsenal aboard 
included a .22 rifle, a .12 gauge 
shotgun, an 8 mm. rifle, a 30-40 
rifle, plus a .38 Colt revolver — 
all for protection against wild 
animals. 

After a few hours, I saw my first 
crocodile. I remembered that our 
boat has an underwater packing 
gland that can be tightened only 
from the outside. I knew that my 
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wrench and I were in for quite a few 
baths. Actually it’s not dangerous to 
dive in the Beni ifa man takes care to 
examine the water before diving in. 

After a few days’ travel upriver 
we reached Blanca Flor and stopped 
to see Father Felix McGowan. A 
couple more days of travel took us 
to Cavinas mission, where Father 
Dick Laszewski is stationed. After 
a two-day visit, we started to work 
our way downstream, stopping in at 
nearly all the villages. The families 
on the riverbank notified nearby 
inland dwellers, and they came for 
the sacraments. Along with his 
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priestly work, Father Flynn takes 
care of many of their ailments. He 
also gives them a slide-film show 
on the life of Christ. The narra- 
tion is on a wire recording; the 
power comes from a portable light 
plant aboard 
our boat. 

Before many 
more days, we 
had worked 
our way down 
to where the 
Rivers Beata 
and Beni join. 
The Beata is a small and isolated 
river. For want of a mechanic, 
Father Flynn had by-passed it for 
some years. A mechanical failure 
that far back in the jungle would 
leave a man stranded. I had checked 
everything at our previous stop so 
we were all set to enter the Beata. 

The scenery is beautiful along 
this river. It is good and deep, 
though not as wide as the Beni. We 
ate well because there were plenty 
of ducks. They seldom see a boat, 
so we could easily get in range. 
Hunting was lots of fun, too. 

At our first stop we tried our luck 
at fishing. In a short time, we’d 
caught five palometa, a very good 
eating fish. It is said that these fish 
will devour man or beast in a mat- 
ter of seconds. They really gobbled 
up what was left after cleaning the 
ducks. 

We couldn’t do much at the first 
village because the people were 
mostly away, so we agreed to stop 
on our way out. At the next village, 
another day’s travel upriver, the 
people came in as we waited for 
them. There’s where I found myself 
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a hunting partner, to help me get 
a monkey for fishing bait. A man 
named Fortunato went with me into 
the jungle. He had a battered .16 
gauge single-barrel shotgun, and I 
had a .22. We came upon a snake 
nearly eight 
feet long. I 
shot a bullet 
square at its 
head; that 
knocked him 
spinning. 
When I tried 
to reload, the 
rifle jammed. I started to go nearer 
to finish it off with a machete but 
he came back to life and readied 
himself to strike. 

My friend, Fortunato, made a 
hasty retreat, screaming, “‘He’s get- 
ting mad!” For once I was scared 
of a snake. A rifle ball square in 
the head, and it only angered him! 
Rifle jammed, too. I soon caught 
up with Fortunato. When I got the 
rifle unjammed I went back and 
shot the snake twice more in the 
head; it crawled into a thicket. I 
resolved never again to enter the 
jungle with anything as weak as a 
.22. A little farther on I shot a mon- 
key, and we started back. 

We heard a loud roar. I couldn’t 
tell if Fortunato was retreating or 
attacking, but he was really run- 
ning. I stayed as close behind him 
as I could. Soon he stopped and 
pointed his blunderbuss skyward. I 
knew it must be something good if 
he was going to squander one of his 
home reloaded shells. 

Way up in a big tree was a huge 
monkey; its meat is prized by the 
people. Fortunato’s first shot missed 
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but I managed to wound the beast. 
It was hanging in the fork of the 
tree. By sheer luck, my next shot 
killed it, and down it fell. Fortunato 
and I became great friends. He de- 
cided to have his marriage blessed. 

While I was out hunting, Father 
Flynn was taking care of the bap- 
tisms, marriages and so on. He asked 
about the next village upriver, and 
was told that the plantation owner 
would not notify his workers because 
he didn’t want them to lose working 
time to receive the sacraments. My 
pal Fortunato decided to go to the 
next village for his marriage cere- 
mony; his choice for best man lived 
there. We agreed to take him in 
our boat if he’d notify the people 
of the Padre’s coming, whether the 
patron liked it or not. 

Quite a few came in; many had 
never seen a priest but were glad 
to have us visit. Some of them had 
been baptized. None had had their 
marriages blessed. 

By chance a man from another 
village came in. He rushed back to 
his village with news of the Padre’s 
coming. We had a crowd, but they 
didn’t have much to eat. Fortunato 
and I went into the jungle and re- 
turned with three Maneche mon- 
keys. The people were overjoyed. 

Fortunato did all right. Once 
married himself, he set out to con- 
vince the others to get married. 
When we left, every couple was 
married — a real unusual thing for 
a village in Bolivia. 

I attempted to teach catechism. 
The children speak Tacaa, and 
don’t understand Spanish too well. 
But at least I had them making the 
Sign of the Cross before we left. 
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Formosan housetops must be rugged to withstand typhoon winds; | bot 
ma 

cheap efficient substitutes put the tile maker out of business, } her 
san 

nev 

@ IN CENTRAL Formosa, houses are_ them split; and if they catch fire, { con 
roofed with just about every kind they burn like powder. 7 
of material: mud and straw, boards, Tin roofs are expensive and do} the 
bamboo shoots, tin, corrugatediron, not last. Corrugated iron is good § lots 
imitation corrugated iron, cement; roofing but it is really costly, and§ the 
and last but not least, tiles. generally used only for factories.§ of 
Wood roofs are seldom seen, Imitation corrugated — thisissome-§ kilr 
they’re too expensive and they can’t thing you probably have never kle 
stand the weather. Mud-and-straw seen —is made of cement andf wit 
roofs, two or three feet thick, insu- plaster, bonded together by hair} wa 
late the interior from the hot sun, or fiber, and molded into big sheets an 
butletlongheavyrainssoakthrough. four feet wide and ten feet long. gra 
They become soggy and drip water They are heavier than tin or gal-§ Fir 
for weeks. Old straw roofs are the vanized iron but lighter than other § an 
homes of rats, snakes and crawling kinds. They are comparatively § ion 
creatures of every kind. They are cheap and do not need heavy joists J one 
also fire hazards. Bamboo makes and flooring like those required for} bo 
comparatively cheap roofs, but tiles. They can be laid fast; can bef are 
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| more easily broken than tile roofs. 
4 Typhoon winds rip off imitation- 


corrugated roofs, literally tear them 


4 apart and scatter the pieces over 


the countryside. Generally this type 


=z4 of roof is used only on low, sheltered 
"<— structures. 
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Last but 


Tiles made of mud are roughly 
molded, partially dried, then 
worked into shape on a special iron 
press. The tiles slide in on a shap- 
ing-iron die, and a mating die comes 
down on top. They are then thor- 
oughly dried 
and fired. 





- not least, we 


can take a 
look at the 
tile roofs. A 
scholarly the- 
sis could be 


5,000 SOULS 


are saved, it is said, by each foreign 

missioner. Imagine your reward if 

@ young man or woman became a 

missioner because you suggested it! 
Why not? 


Cement 
tiles are 
made of 
black vol- 
canic sand, 
ground into a 











composed 

concerning this method of covering 
humble dwellings, beautiful man- 
sions, ornate shrines, grandiose tem- 
ples, expensive churches, public 
buildings and factories. There are 
both ancient and modern ways to 
make and lay the tiles. Futhermore, 
here on Formosa, not only Formo- 
san tiles are made and used; old and 
new Chinese and Japanese types of 
construction are employed. 

Tiles are made from special clays 
then fired, glazed and refired. Some 
lots are colored two or three times, 
then refired. Cheaper tiles are made 
of ordinary clay that’s fired. If the 
kilns are sealed and water is sprin- 
kled on the coals, the tiles come out 
with a bluish-black, dull hue. If no 
water is applied in an unsealed kiln, 
and the tiles are allowed to cool 
gradually, they come out blood-red. 
Fired tiles that are thick and heavy 
and slightly curved are old-fash- 
ioned. More modern are the thin 
ones. The Japanese style calls for 
both fired and unfired tiles. They 
are cleverly made so that they inter- 
lock; thus they can be laid in a 
variety of patterns. 
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fine powder 
and pressed into shape. After com- 
plete drying on individual racks in 
long sheds, they are immersed in 
acid pits which give them a glaze 
and make them completely water- 
proof. 

Such tiles weigh about ten pounds 
apiece. They are strong enough to 
be walked on. They can be shaped 
by a mason’s hammer as can brick 
ones. Even a typhoon can’t blow 
them off a roof; nor can a driving 
rain get under them. 

Roof cones and corners are 
covered by special, ornate tiles. On 
temples these are sometimes very 
beautiful, often shaped to represent 
fantastic animals or human figur- 
ines or artistic upshooting curves. 
Red, green, blue and black are 
colors that are used extensively. 

Unfortunately, few people today 
can afford to top their buildings 
with ornate glazed roofs. This an- 
cient art is dying. Glazed tiles are 
hard to get and expensive. Cement, 
lime, terrazzo and metal are taking 
the place of the beautiful ancient 
roofs. Speed will continue its ruth- 
less work. ae 
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THINGS 


MY MOTHER 
NEVER TOLD ME 


A barnyard symphony isn’t a lullaby on a hot, sticky night, 


BY RICHARD S. McMONIGAL, M.M. 


@ ONE THING my mother never told 
me was how much noise Bolivian 
babies can make. I’ve heard that, 
after living in the tropics for a while, 
one becomes particularly sensitive 
to noises because of the wear on 
the nerves. Now take babies. 

It is late at night. It has finally 
cooled off; insect bites finally stop 
quivering; everything is at peace. 
Just, as you are going to fall 
asleep, a baby across the road 
starts howling. The family, appar- 
ently equipped with ear plugs, sleep 
blissfully. One hour, two hours, with- 
out a break! Even the bull at 
Maryknoll lost its voice after a 
night of howling but not a Boliv- 
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ian baby. Finally from sheer ex- 
haustion, you drift off. 

Comes the Sunday on which it is 
your turn to have the late Mass. 
You have been looking forward all 
week to sleeping until eight o’clock. 
At six the cook’s baby out in the 
kitchen starts to wail. You stand 
it for an hour and then, fully 
aroused, you go to the window and 
call across the little yard, ‘“‘Can’t 
you do something about that baby?” 
Complete silence follows but you 
stay awake. 

After Mass you stagger over to 
the dining room, thinking happily 
of ice-cold water and very hot cof- 
fee. In the kitchen you are due 
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| for a rude shock. No cook, no fire, 


no breakfast. She has gone home 
in high dudgeon because you criti- 
cized her baby’s crying. You know 
she'll be back tomorrow but it will 
be useless to protest then. 

Other sources of annoyance are 
animals. Hordes of cows, horses, 
and oxen roam the streets at will. 
Atnight they congregate around the 
mission, where the grass is longer 
and greener. To keep them out of 
the yard, you can put up a wooden 
fence. It will rot; i animals 
will break it down or jump over it. 
Add some strands of barbed wire, 
and the children fall into it, or it 
punctures the footballs as- fast as 
you can supply them. Put up a 
swinging gate, and someone leaves 
it open, or the kids break the hinges 
swinging on it. Spend days putting 
up cattle gates, mazes of twists and 
turns, designed to keep the cattle 
out. The gates tear your cassock 
every time you go through. Besides 
calves can sneak in underneath; or 
big boys break them by leaning on 
these convenient resting places. 

The cattle come in around dark: 
eight cows, ten horses, an assort- 
ment of oxen. They eat the flowers, 
break down the bushes, and leave 
the place looking like the Chicago 
stockyards after the livestock show 
has ended. Animals like the shelter 
of the corridor in front of the 
house; all night long they knock 
mud out of their hoofs by stamp- 
ing. Thump, Thump, THUMP! 
Or just as bad, they sneak up right 
outside your window, and begin to 
champ grass. In the silence of the 
night, it sounds as if someone is 
washing gravel in a Bendix with 
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a bad bearing. And then they 
give forth weird and disconcerting 
belches that shake the shutters. One 
horse has the wheezes; each breath 
sounds as if it’ll be the last. 

You lie there, hoping they will 
go away — but they don’t. Finally, 
you get up, and in bare feet — usu- 
ally it is raining — you slip and 
slide around in heaven knows what, 
as you try to drive them out. The 
poor, stupid beasts can never re- 
member which gate they came in. 
You get them charging headlong 
down to one gate, and they arrive to 
find it closed. They do an about- 
face and charge back in wild dis- 
order, as you scamper for the safety 
of a tree. Finally you get them out, 
and walk gingerly back to the house. 

The amazing thing is that life in 
the tropics really is pleasant and 
easy. The minor discomforts are 
always there, but they quickly pass 
into the department of holy indif- 
ference. The advantages are many. 
The life is free and easy without 
shams that civilization makes neces- 
sary. Your clothing is white, cool 
and sensible. Life is relatively un- 
complicated. It only becomes com- 
plicated when we introduce the 
gadgets of civilization, jeeps, motor- 
cycles, motorboats, generators. 
They are wonderful when they are 
working, but when they break down, 
and there are no parts, no special 
tools, they become albatrosses 
around your neck. You enjoy the 


_ wonderful companionship that a 
‘ group of fellow countrymen, living 


isolated in a foreign country, always 
have. Above all you have the con- 
solations of the work which brought 
you to the tropics. | 
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a student from his Molina agri- 


Father William Coleman (left) talks with 
cultural school. The lad (above) is typical of Chile’s sturdy farm stock. 


(UT IN THE COUNTRY 


@ CENTRAL CHILE is one of the most fertile regions on earth. 
Here are great farms growing vegetables, fruits and grains. 
Here are almost 40,000 vineyards, making Chile one of the 
leading wine producing countries of the world. Most of the 
population of Chile live in this central valley, and here are 
found Maryknollers working in city and rural parishes, 
among intelligent, friendly, likable, but priestless people. 
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Father James V. Manning directs a Boystown in Talca. Raoul was lef! 
behind by a circus and found a new home with the kind Maryknoller | 
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s left Oscar, son of a farm manager, is a student at Molina’s agricultural 


oller school. He played the lead in the film, ‘School for Farmers.” 














Sister Vincent de Paul teaches these farm youngsters in Galvarino. 
The unconquered Araucanian Indians (left) inhabit southern Chile. 












































A Protestant 
Looks at 
Maryknoll 


Hospitality in faraway places is 


something a man can’t forget. 


BY LT. COL. W. FRANK BULL 


@ iT was the winter of 1944 in the 
bleak surroundings of an Air Base at 
Suichwan, China. Old China hands 
will know that is in Kwangsi Prov- 
ince. My Jewish sergeant major 
stopped me as I left the mess hall. 

“Have you met our new chaplain, 
Colonel?” 

Before me stood a short, athleti- 
cally built man. I saw no rank in- 
signia, just the crosses half hidden 
beneath a flying jacket. 

“I’m a Maryknoll priest, Colo- 
nel,” said the stranger, extending 
his hand. “The Theatre Chaplain 
assigned me here to help out. I was 
here for nine months last year, be- 
fore the fighter and bomber squad- 
rons got kicked out.” 

A Maryknoll priest! Shortly he 
was no stranger. I got to know 
many Maryknoll priestsin my official 
wanderings as an Air Force ground 
officer around south China. I got 
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to know this man’s tough fiber, 
which was both religious and physi- 
cal. They all seemed cut from the 
same master block. 

Before long he became the best 
line officer 1 had when the chips 
were down — 
evacuations, 
bombings, 
emergencies; 
leading truck 
convoys over 
mountains 
when we had 
to bug out from the superior num- 
bers of the enemy; or bullying 
Chinese generals intent on taking 
over Church properties; or getting 
up sports events and dances for our 
entertainment-hungry personnel, 
locked in by Japanese on four sides. 
In fact, this Maryknoller was my 
right-hand man. 

Through him a new human expe- 
rience opened to me — the clan of 
Catholic missionaries: Irish Colum- 
bans, German Dominicans, Paris 
Foreign Missionaries, Italian Stig- 
matine Fathers. Those rollicking 
men of iron! I also found answers to 
many things about the Church of 
Peter that I had never understood. 
But best ofall, the Men of Maryknoll! 

In the massive Japanese overland 
sweep through central and south 
China during 1944-45, it was an 
everyday matter to see Protestant 
missionaries, their wives and fam- 
ilies, stunned, struggling, at times 
placidly depending upon the Air 
Force for housing, food and evacua- 
tion. At Kanhsien, Kiangsi, it again 
was my Maryknoll missionary- 
priest-turned-chaplain who billeted 
droves of them and other civilians 
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TO MAKE MONEY IMMORTAL 


invest it in souls. By doing this you 


will be able to take it with you. 
The Recording Angel up in heaven 
will do your bookkeeping. 





somewhere, somehow, on our Air 
Base. He fed them in shifts, held 
their babies, scrounged milk from 
the mess sergeant; routed them out 
on transports. 

Waving off the last C-46 trans- 
port load of 
women and 
babies, he 
turned to me 
laughing and 
perspiring. 
“Well, what 
now,Colonel?”’ 
Forgetting he was a chaplain, I 
exclaimed: ‘“‘Heck, man! There’s 
another convoy of seven trucks with 
bombs and spare gas tanks to be 
shuttled over the mountain. What 
are you waiting for?” 

In retrospect, I often think I 
depended upon Maryknollers as 
much as I did on Army personnel 
whenever I had a serious problem. 

For example: Once I took a love- 
sick Chinese girl to the temporary 
Maryknoll mission in west China’s 
bustling Kunming. She fancied her- 
self in love with one of my married 
officers. I walked round and round 
the mission yard that night while 
the good Maryknoll Padre pounded 
some good ethical sense into her 
pretty skull. She was a Protestant, 
and I the same, but it was to a 
Maryknoll Missioner that I looked 
for help. 

Then there was the night I pulled 
into a small town called Laipo, in 
Kwangsi, late, to find no hotel 
space. I appealed to the police, and 
they conducted me over devious 
alleyways to a noisy room. As I 
prepared to lie down, after spread- 
ing bug powder under my bedroll, 
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there came a lilting Irish voice in 
the dark. 

“And say now, who’s the poor 
furrin soul I hear’s in the town 
lockup?” For I was in the jail. 

I tried to explain that I was a 
Protestant, that I knew the mission 
was crowded, and that... 

“And who was filling your ears 
with that nonsense?” came the 
genial reply. Crowded — nonethe- 
less, the mission at Laipo was to be 
visited, slept in; and for breakfast 
there was milk in the coffee, doubt- 
less the last carried out of Hong 
Kong in the dismal days of Decem- 
ber, 1941. It wasn’t the first time, 
nor the last, when Maryknoll hospi- 
tality knocked me over with its 
warmth. 

When I went looking for escape 
routes and emergency air strips, 
there was the priceless surety which 
to me was, and always.will be, syn- 
onymous with the word, Maryknoll. 

At Patpo my interpreter and I 
stopped at a tiny restaurant. With- 
in five minutes, a booming voice 
rocked the rafters. I started to 
stammer, “. . . bothering Maryknoll 
priests, and besides, I’m only a 
Protestant, Father.” 

“Which means what, Colonel?” 

Up to the humble mission which 
actually was only a narrow store off 
the street. A frugal meal, munching 
peanuts, swapping thoughts, listen- 
ing to droves of China’s small fry 
singing out their lessons in squeaky 
tones. I don’t want to forget. 





Two years with UNRRA, after 
our troops left China, Tsingtao, 
Shanghai in the north. Then back 
in Korea for eighteen months. Kyo- 
to, Seoul, Pyongyang, Taigu. I ran 
into men of Maryknoll everywhere 
in the far places. 

Never will I forget the huge 
Maryknoll Padre who joined a con- 
voy I led through southwest China. 
I envied the magical manner in 
which this man could produce gales 
of laughter from marginal children 
at every stop. Then deep in the east 
of China, when I had been traveling 
for two days without seeing another 
foreigner, suddenly I heard an 
unmistakable Brooklyn accent. 

“Father, you sure look good to 
me!” I burst out to the man in the 
now-familiar cassock. 

“T look good to you?” answered 
the tall, lean-faced priest. “How 
do you suppose you look to me? I 
have not seen another American for 
two months.” 

A few visits to Maryknoll in Os- 
sining convinced me that this in- 
stitution is the Church’s West Point 
in our land. I’m proud to think I 
am one of its greatest non-Catholic 
admirers, because I’ve seen how it 
works both overseas and at home. 

I treasure a remark made to me 
almost two years ago in Japan by one 
of Maryknoll’s veteran missioners: 

“Why, Colonel, you’ve known so 
many Maryknoll missioners and mis- 
sions, I think you’re almost as good 
a Maryknoll rooter as I am.” go 


QUIZ ANSWERS: Here are the countries of the owners of the hats: 


1. Bolivia (woman's hat). 
(Sioux Indian). 


2. Austria or Italy (Tyrol). 
4. Scotland. 5. South Africa (Zulu). 


3. United States 
6. Korea. 7. Peru. 


8. Vietnam (Indochina). 9. Mexico. 10. Italy (Rome). 11. Egypt. 12. India. 
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Roughnecks 


BY FRANCIS X. KEELAN, M.M. 


& THE BOYs on Temple Alley are a 
tough bunch. They spit nails, never 
wear shoes, are forever fighting — 
mostly with rocks. One of them is 
always wearing a shiner. 

They can play ball, too. The other 
day I made the mistake of playing 
catch with them. When I threw the 
ball back I felt as though my arm 
had dropped out of its socket. The 
old gun is as rusty as the cannon 
outside the State House. Next day 
I could hardly lift my arm. 

What annoyed me was the way 
they hollered, ‘‘Bee Kok Lang!”’ 
(American Man) whenever I 
put in an appearance. It reminded 
me of the way boys in the South 
End of Boston used to shout after 
citizens of the Flowery Kingdom 
who were merely guilty of wander- 
ing about in those parts. 

They kept it up; it sounded worse 
and worse. After about six months, 
I decided to ask them to please call 
me ‘‘Shen Fu.’ They gathered 
around and listened attentively. 

One boy spoke up and his answer 
tempted me to heave my language 
books into the ash barrel. “We 
don’t understand you,” he said. 

But somehow they got the idea; 
now they call me “Shen Fu.”’ 

Taiwanese, the language my 
roughneck friends speak, is easy for 
an old-timer, especially one who 
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knows Cantonese. That’s because 
the tones and grammatical struc- 
ture are similar. 

But adepts in Mandarin find Tai- 
wanese hard. Mandarin’s smooth- 
ness is in direct contrast to the harsh 
sounds of Taiwanese. This presents 
a formidable handicap to a Man- 
darin speaker studying Taiwanese. 
It’s something like asking a man 
with a Harvard accent to start 
yelling like a Dodger fan. 

Other mental hazards are not a 
few. Mandarin is the national lan- 
guage of China — Red and White. 
All under twenty speak it, just as 
all over that age speak Japanese. 

Mandarin holds sway in Taipei; 
in the other cities it is slowly push- 
ing Taiwanese off the stage. All 
public officials speak Mandarin. It’s 
used by government workers, rail- 
road men, police and post office 
employees. And there’s plenty of 
mission work to be done among 
mainlanders on Formosa — over a 
million of them here, and very few 
attempt to study Taiwanese. 

For missioners, however, Taiwan- 
ese is a must. The language of 
Formosa, spoken by the majority of 
the people, is Taiwanese, and they’ll 
hold on to it, just as they did during 
50 years of Japanese rule when the 
law compelled them to learn Japa- 
nese. 

Maybe a blessed day will come 
when the language problems of 
China will be settled. Until that 
time, when the men of Taiwan and 
Canton and Hunan and Hopei will 
be able to sit down and discuss 
things in a common language, we'll 
have to struggle along in a babel of 
sound and misunderstanding. gm 
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@ wnat is the difference? 

Janet is a good girl, reliable, 
friendly and devout. 

Sister Laura is the same girl, 
forged into an effective instrument 
for God’s work, wherever she may 
be sent. 

The difference lies not in the 
clothes or in the change of name. 
It is much deeper than that. It lies 
in the years of training that Sister 
Laura had in the Maryknoll Sisters’ 
novitiate. 

Young women cannot become 
Sisters unless they learn how. They 
cannot be missioners unless they 
have been trained for the life. They 
cannot be relied upon as depend- 


able workers in God’s great vine- } 


yard of souls, if their training has 
been a haphazard sort. 

In primitive lands, a Sister-nurse 
often finds herself the only person 
with medical knowledge, within an 
area of many square miles. A Sister- 


teacher often must manage an f 


entire school, working with lay 
teachers who themselves stand in 
need of education. Social-service 
work demands specialized knowl- 
edge. Catechetical instructors must 
coordinate volunteer teachers into 
efficient and effective forces against 
ignorance. 

Mission Sisters must be capable. 
They must travel long distances, go 
through complicated customs in- 
spections, manage to be responsible 
for consignments of baggage. They 
will probably have to talk a foreign 
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language all day long. No one can 
be babied on a trip, expecting some- 
body else to look after her things. 
As likely as not, the Sister is respon- 
sible for a girl or some other lay 
companion. 

Many fine Janets are in the world 
right now. They have all that it 
takes to make good Maryknoll Sis- 
ters. Furthermore, God has planted 
in their hearts a desire to take His 
love to all men everywhere. They 
wish to spend themselves that the 
Faith we know and love so’‘much, 
will spread into every nook and 
cranny of this wide world. 

In other words, they are girls 
with Maryknoll vocations. And 
they need training. 

Our biggest problem right now is 
to find the funds for training Janet 
into Sister Laura. There are no 
burses established for training Sis- 
ters. American Catholics, as a 
whole, are willing to aid a Sister, 


' once she is working on the missions. 


But these people do not seem to 
realize the need and expense of 
training her. 

And yet, it’s plain enough. Of 
what use are medicines, bread lines, 
schools or hospitals, if the Sisters 
are poorly trained? The Sister is a 
pivotal point around which mission 
work revolves. 

How about you? Can you see that 
a Sister — a real missioner — is one 


| of the best gifts you can give to 


the underprivileged peoples of the 
world? «2 










This is 
__ SISTER LAURA _ 
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Of course you are! 
In Africa? th 
In Africa and Asia and South America and wherever Mary: te 
knoll Sisters teach children, instruct converts, heal bodies and} ™ 
souls, YOU who help us are truly beside us. : 
How much more so, if you provide for the training of o} , 
Sister! Have you ever thought of that? g 
a a a See as SS SD SD aS SR SS SESS SD SD se Genes ED Ge MS DG ees ms as ee em fe 
MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. tl 
l enclose $........ to help support a Maryknoll Sister-in-training. a 
NOMO oo cccncccccccccc cc ccec cece ese ec cece ee cnes ce ccscceccececeesccccececeess ‘ 
Address. weccccccccecccccscccccccccece City. cccccccccccccce Zone. oo Stale. weccecers : 
( 
As long as | can, | will send $........ a month. | understand | can stop — y 

this at any time. 
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"@RIBERALTA isa clean-cut corner 
Sawant of the Bolivian jungle. Its people 
- love to go all out in celebrating 
ai the feast of Corpus Christi. Usually 
oe Sieephasis in their fiestas is heavy 
“Jj on dancing and feasting. But it 
is not so for Corpus Christi. By mid- 
afternoon of the day before the 
feast all the stores and offices in 
town are closed up tight. Everybody 
i™ is busy decorating; various rival 
lm groups attend to beautifying the 
‘church and adorning the three 
‘altars in the village’s central plaza. 
Something new and different was 
added this year by Father Thomas 
‘Collins, pastor of Riberalta’s main 
church. He asked me if I’d come 
over from my little place on the 
_ other side of town for the occasion. 
| He wanted me to preach the sermon 
"at the principal Mass on the feast 
‘day. 

In the course of that sermon I 
told the people a story. It was 
about a Eucharistic Congress held 
a dozen or more years ago in Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. During the proces- 
sion of the Blessed Sacrament on 
that occasion, there occurred a 
terrific rainstorm. The Archbishop 
who presided gave public thanks in 
his sermon at the cathedral after 
the procession. He expressed grati- 
tude for the opportunity that many 
good Catholics had of showing their 
faith by kneeling in the mud while 
the Blessed Sacrament passed. 

I thought I was safe in telling 
a story like that in Riberalta in 
summer. This month is usually hot; 
it is also deep in the middle of 
the dry season. I for one can vouch 
for the fact that the temperature 
was uncomfortable when the pro- 
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Why 
Blame 
Me? 


BY GORDEN N. FRITZ, M.M. 


cession started at about five o’clock 
in the evening. 

At exactly the halfway mark, I 
happened to glance up at the sky— 
and didn’t like what I saw. It was 
clouding up all of a sudden. As we 
stopped at the second altar, the 
clouds let go with a drowning down- 

ur. Within seconds everyone was 
soaked. Priests and people alike 
had a chance to prove their faith 
by kneeling in the mud before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

After thoroughly wetting every- 
thing in sight, the rain stopped as 
quickly as it had begun. A few 
minutes later a beautiful rainbow 
came out. 

This sudden storm is something 
that I think I will never live down. 
Ever since that day, everybody in 
Riberalta has been blaming me as 
though I had caused the cloudburst 
that did its best to disrupt the 
procession. 

I should not have tempted God to 
prove that the faith of my adopted 
people is just as great as that of 
the people who live in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. ae 
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OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 


first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


Little Friends 

The enclosed three dollars were earned 
and saved by three children (Tom, age 2; 
Anne, age 4; Bobby, age 514), who want 
poor children in other parts of the world 
to have food and clothing. 

R. L. SHINDLER 

Milwaukee, Ore. 


I am the president of a small club of 
three boys and three girls. Our purpose 
is to help out different causes. I saw 
a want ad to keep a jeep in gas to trans- 
port a priest in Japan which I think we 
could half afford. This money in our small 
treasury was just doing nothing, so our 
club thought that there are many people 
in Japan who don’t get the chance we 
get in this country to adore Our Lord. 
We would gladly send in all our treasury 
but if we did our club would fold up. 

MEL-O-Nairs CLUB 
RONALD STANGHELLINI 
Daly, Calif. 


Late Report 

We have been told that you have an 
interesting article regarding Gilbert, who 
was adopted in Japan. Mrs. Lindsey is 
my daughter, and Gilbert is now a 
grandson of mine and a darling little 
mischief he is. I am told what you have 
to say and the pictures shown do the 
Lindseys credit, which is more than can 
be said of some of the other articles 
published. The publicity was trying, but 
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it has had the effect of interesting nv- 
merous families in these children without 
homes, which was the idea of having 
publicity -in the first place — so that 
little children would benefit. 
on Mrs. GERVAIS NOLIN 


No Ruffians 

Last year while touring the Hawaiian 
Islands, I had the pleasure of meeting 
Father Henry and witnessing the activi- 
ties of the judo class. I would like to 
assure W. H. McKee, that no money 
donated to Maryknoll is being spent “to 
train ruffians rather than the Christian 
spirit.” Some of the boys are altar boys, 
and the instructor serves without pay. 
Judo is no more of a ruffian activity than 
is boxing or wrestling as taught at the 
U.S. Naval Academy. 
Vain 36 ¥. LEO M. GERAGHTY 


Strong Remedy 

I was interested in the letter from the 
lady in Rochester, Minn., stating she was 
married toa Protestant and was forbidden 
to attend Mass. I am a Protestant, my 
wife is a Catholic. In spite of the fact 
that I hand over my entire pay check and 
receive a mighty skimpy allowance, I am 
denied any right to my children’s reli- 
gious training due to papers I was re- 
quired to sign. I am denied the right of 
gathering my family together on Sunday 
and going to my church. Here is my con- 
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clusion. The Catholic Church should 
adopt a tougher attitude toward their 
people. When they marry out of the 
church, I say excommunicate them for 
good. This would save more friction than 
you know. Then the lady from Rochester 
could go to church with her husband, and 
I could go to church with my family. 
There would be two solid families, in- 
stead of two full of holes. 
NAME WITHHELD 

Camp Hill, Pa. 


Suggestion 

In families where more than one sub- 
scription is received, you could save 
money by just sending one magazine 
addressed to the family. My nephew just 
returned from Korea told us how wonder- 
ful your Fathers were to servicemen. 

CATHERINE SWANSEY 

New Bedford, Mass. 


Keep It Secret 

Enclosed find a donation with a string 
attached. Please do not give my name to 
that mysterious body I call The Confra- 
lernity of the Soft Touch. At the close 
of World War II my heart was touched 
by the plight of war orphans. I gave as 
liberally as I could. Within a year’s 
time, I was plagued with requests for 
donations from every conceivable project. 
Because of a peculiarity of my address, 
I know that one recipient told the others 
to place my name on the universal sucker 
list. I want to give to whom, where, and 
when my conscience dictates. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Detroit 


B Maryknoll has a strict policy never 
fo sell or trade any list of names. We 
consider those who write to us our friends, 
and their tdentities confidential. 
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Young Fan 

I am eleven years old, and I go to Good 
Shepherd School. I am taught by the 
Sisters of Mercy. I like your magazine 
very much. It is very educational, for it 
teaches young folks about the work of 
Christ. I hope it encourages many young 
folks to give their lives to God. Please 
remember my family in your prayers. 

EILEEN Mary DELANEY 

New York City 


Widowed Religious 

As I sat here reading MARYKNOLL, a 
thought popped into my head. I feel that 
female readers would enjoy stories on 
how Maryknoll Sisters made their deci- 
sion to become one of the order, and what 
to do if one decides to become a Mary- 
knoll Sister. Another question brought 
up during my lunch hour with the girls: 


Can a widowed woman become a Mary- 


knoll Sister? 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


DOROTHY PALMERI 


@ 70 answer the first request, see page 56. 


Regarding the second, a widow can become 


a Sister. Acceptance at Maryknoll would 


depend.on her own qualifications. Further 
information can be had by writing: The 
Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Poetry Corner 

This is original. It is my gift to the 
missions: 

This fable will bring joy to Mabel! 

Liquidate your stable ~ 

And sell your sable; 

Raise all you’re able. 

This sum will enable 

Dining at a missioner’s table. 

OK! Prepare to cable. 

Now just for fun, reread line one. 

MICHAEL KENNEDY 

Oklahoma City 
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MARYKNOLL SEMINARIANS 


NUMBER MORE THAN 700. WE NEED FURNITURE FOR 
ROOMS FOR THEM. TO FURNISH ONE ROOM COSTS $200. 
YOU MAY WISH TO PROVIDE ONE OR MORE ITEMS. 


Bed and springs. . . $35.00 Rug. ....... $8.50 
Mattress. . .... 35.00 Blankets. ..... #£«7.50 
Dek «... os. SRR Gok ...... Fee 


Bureau ...... 20.00 Pillow. ...... 6.00 
Bookcase ..... 18.00 Mirror. ee ee 3.00 
a . 12.00 Holy-water font. . . 1.50 


Lamp... ... . 10.00 Waste basket... . 1.50 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


[NBRIONE IS in kc Soe so eaw towards the $200 needed to furnish a student's 
room in the Maryknoll Seminary. 
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BY JOHN F. LENAHAN, M.M. 


& TRAVEL west for ten minutes from 
the city of Huehuetenango and 
you'll come upon the ruins of 
Zaculeu. Long before the conquis- 
tadors came over from the old 
world, Zaculeu was one of the fa- 
mous cities of the Mame Indians. 

The city was divided by a river 
and surrounded by the towering 
Cuchumatanes Mountains. It had 
its plaza, ball court, court halls and 
sacrificial altars. The Indians had 
land for their crops and animals in 
the mountains for their sacrifices. 
There was peace among the Indians. 

One day, so the legend goes, the 
Mame tribe was gathered for a 
fiesta. A princess was to be married 
to a famous warrior. There were 
games in honor of the god of crops. 
The high priests burned incense 
and offered sacrifices to the sun, on 
the sacrificial altar. 

Suddenly from the east came 
smoke and fire and noise. A huge 
army of warriors was seen approach- 
ing. They had cannons, swords and 
horses; they were bent on conquer- 
ing. The King called his soldiers 
together but they tried in vain to 
stop the advancing army. After the 
invaders had subdued the brave 
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They Prefer 
A Fighter 



























Mames, they burned the city. All 
that remains of the once-great me- 
tropolis are the pyramidal ruins. 

Recently there was another in- 
vasion of Zaculeu, this time by a 
lone warrior with a sword. His in- 
tention was not to conquer but to 
take up his abode among them. 

The Indians in Zaculeu, due to 
the lack of priests, had become a 
little vague as to what they should 
and should not believe and do. After 
some instruction they became con- 
vinced that they should be Catholics 
in fact as well as in name. They 
decided to build a chapel. The men 
made the adobe brick for the walls; 
they cut the logs for the roof beams; 
they made the tiles. And when 
everything was ready they asked for 
a statue. San Miguel appealed to 
them. Someone who fights for a 
valuable possession wins the ad- 
miration of the Mames. 

Now San Miguel is in a niche 
above the altar, in the new chapel. 
There was a sacrifice in connection 
with the coming of this warrior 
saint — the Holy Sacrifice. Animals 
were killed — this time for a meal 
after the Indians had received Holy 
Communion. a6 
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Want Ads 


The People will 
* give land if we will 
build a church on 
it, in their country 
town in Taichung, 
Formosa. But we 
must doso soon, as 
they will not wait 
too long. Can you 
give us some idea 
of when we may 
put $1,500intothe 
building? Can we? 


Overhead Expense. White ants built a 
nest at the top of a church tower in Africa. 
This so weakened it, that it came down 
with a bang. We could certainly use a 
repair fund! Will you give $5 or $10? 


Their Next Move or Yours. Church fur- ° 


nishings are needed for our Musoma mis- 
sion. Gifts of $5 to $100 will buy new ones. 
Who will help this African mission? 


Make Light of It. A $500 lighting plant 
would almost double the time that can be 
given to catechetical training by our 
priests and Sisters in Musoma. Hence it 
would also double the number of converts. 
Why let Africa continue “darkest”? 


Hearing Aid. A public-address system 
is needed in the Philippines where congre- 
gations are so great they overflow the 
church and stretch beyond the missioner’s 
voice! For $300 we can arrange so that 
all who want to, can hear the Word! 


Oh, Say Can They See no more of the 
movies which brought in pagans and won 
converts in one Japanese diocese? Too 
expensive. We can continue them for 
$100; may we? 
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Practically All 
are illiterate. We 
can teach our peo- 
ple only with pic- 
tures, charts and 
™ drawings, as few 
can read. A $65 
slide projector and 
a $50 screen for 
Peru would let 
them see and un- 
derstand. 


Oil for the Lamp of God; $6 will keep 
a vigil lamp burning for a month in the 
sanctuary of a mission in Guatemala. 


From Red China. Vestments, carted 
away from the Communists, are tattered 
and torn — still used, but practically 
useless. A new set costs $100. Give part 
or all of this sum if you can. 


When Maryknoll Moves On. The real 
future of the Church in any land depends 
upon the national clergy; the job of a 
Maryknoller is to develop a_ national 
priesthood. Will you give five dollars 
toward the training of an African semi- 
narian for a month? 


Save the Surface. Parish house and 
church in Chile, built of wood eight years 
ago, will not survive another winter 
without damage, unless painted. Total 

needed, $500. 


Snake in the Grass. In Africa, long 
knives are needed to cut grass that covers 
some missions, and harbors poisonous 


snakes. Knives cost $15. 





PUBLIC NOTICE 


THIS IS TO ANNOUNCE THAT BY RULE AND 
REGULATION MARYKWOLIERS AROUND THE 
WORLD OFFER THE FOLLOWING PRAYERS FOR 
BENEFACTORS LIVING AND DEAD. THIS 1S OUR 
BEST EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE TO BENEFACTORS 





5 
L DAU WERECITE SPECIAL PRAYERS 
FOR, BENEFACTURS. 7 


I. ON ALL FRIDAYS: 


a.AT MORNING PRAYERS WWE MAKE A 
SPECIAL OFFERING TO GOD OF ALL 
DEEDS AND SUFFERINGS OF THE DAY 
FOR BENEFACTORS «6 see 066 6 0 @ 


b. FOR THIS SAME INTENTION EVERY 
MARYKNOLL PRIEST OFFERS HIS MASS 
AND EACH BROTHER AND SEMINARIAN « 
OFFERS HIS HOLY COMMUNION AND ROSARY; 


c. AT NIGHT PRAYERS WE RECITE A SPECIAL 
PRAYER FOR DECEASED BENEFACTORS + 06 


+ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ 





1. When Adrian Atiman was ten, he 
was sold in the slave market at 
Timbuktu for a single bar of salt. 


4. He returned to Africa in 1889 
as a doctor-catechist. He stamped 
out sleeping sickness, smallpox. 


2. Later his master sold him to a 
White Father, who sent him to an 


. Algiers school for ransomed slaves. 


5. Adrian received many offers to 
work for colonial governments. ‘‘l 
am a catechist first,"” he answered. 





3. Adrian was very intellig 
and was chosen to go to Malta 
study medicine; here was baptiz 


6. Today at the age of 90, Adria 
is the most-loved man in Karema. lf 
still works saving souls and bodieli 











